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Continued from page 115.) 


**The Moravians, Methodists and Baptists | 


have each separate missions amongst the 
Delawares. The Baptists have a small 


school, where some ten or fifteen children are | 


‘annually receiving some instruction. The | 
Moravians are educating a large number in| 
that portion of the tribe called Munsees. The | 
Baptist school was not in operation when we | 
were there. The Methodists have a mission- 
ary among them, but no school. A 
‘the Delaware ‘Children are receiving some 
‘education at the several schools in the Shaw- 
nee nation. 
of about two hundred, are a branch of the 


Lehigh river in Pennsylvania ; and as we un- 


few of | 


| - 


chairs, some cooking utensils, &c. 


namie and ane and have some reas 
in their houses, such as poor beds, tables, 
They all | 
wear the blanket, and in many respects dress | Christians. 


sees have all forsaken their heathen customs, 
}and the practices of their forefathers, and now 
live in the customs and practices of the 
Some of these that live round 





in a style about half way between the whites| here are Moravians, and some that live in 


and Indians. They are great smokers, and 
some of them drink whiskey to exeess. 
|said they are a kind heartcu people, and a 
|number of them have embraced Christianity, | 
}and joined with the Moravians, Methodists 
or Episcopalians, 
small meeting-house and 
their land. 

“ We met sixty or seventy of these Indians 
of both sexes at their meeting-house on First- 
day evening. They behave ed with sobriety 
}and Christian gravity, and after we had freed 
our minds, and our certificates had been read, 
one of the chiefs of the Delawares after 
having spoken a few words to his associate 
| chief, “(both of whom were at a previous meet- 
ing of ours,) rose and delivered the following 
| remarks :— 

*«* Brothers, we are glad you have come to 
see us, and have given us such good advice, 
and to 


| better, and becoming better men and women. 


The Munsee Indians consisting 


derstoed, these Indians are the descendants of | 


the tribe that made the treaty with William 
Penn under the great eli tree 

‘This memorable event has been handed 
down by tradition from generation to gener- 


| other. 


tinues even to the present time, and that the | 
| blood 


ation; and there are now a number who can | 


give a pretty correct account of the transac- 
tions of that remote period. 
brethren have extended a care towards a por- 
tion of this tribe for more than half a century 
Teachers and missionaries have, during that 
time been employed amongst them; and at 
the time of our visit, there were two men and 
their wives engaged in giving them some lite- 
rary, moral and religious instruction. They 


The Moravian | 


|the Moravian missionary that they 


Brothers, I hope [ shall do better myself, and | 


that my people will do better also, 
, Delaware nation, and formerly resided on the | 


“never shed each 
they never scratched each 
I am glad that this friendship con- 


others’ blood, no, 


now runs freely in our veins.’ After- 
wards, one of the principal men belonging to 
the Munsees made a few feeling remarks, 
expressive of his satisfaction with the meeting, 
aud the interview closed. 

** Second-day morning, being informed by 


‘met every morning at nine o'clock for wor- 


‘in and sit with them if we chose ; 


appeared to be pious persons, and hone stly | 


engaged in the discharge of their arduous 
duties. They received us cordially, and 
manifested a willingness to assist us in pro- 
moting the object of our visit. 


ing habits, and unwillingness to work on the 
land, and the small annuity paid them by the 
government, there has not ‘been that improve- 
ment that might be reasonably looked for, 
when we take into account the great amount 
of labour bestowed upon them. Most of them 
have log or timber-houses, and cultivate more 
or less land, and raise corn for their own sup- 
ply during the year. 


wheat and potatoes. They keep horses, cat- 


ship, and that there was liberty for us to go 


had reflected upon it, we thought it might be 
best for us to attend the meeting ; and accord- 
ingly we went in and sat with them until their 


| services were over; after which we had some 


Owing to the | 
unsettled state of these Indians, their wander- | 


labour amongst them. One of their princi- 
pal men then rose, and in a feeling and 
broken manner, even unto tears, made the 
following very affectionate and pertinent re- 
marks :— 

“* Brothers, I want to talk a little with 
you. I am glad tosee you this morning, and 
| glad to hear you talk ‘about Jesus, and was 
}glad to see you and hear you yesterday. 
| Brothers, the Munsees are spread ‘all about, 
}and have now nochiefs. Some few are settled 
|round here ; some are mixed with the Stock- 


Some few cultivate | bridges; some with the Shawnees, and some 


are yet living at Green Bay. But the Mun- 


The Moravians have a'| 
school-house on | 


talk with us, and tell us about living |i 


Brothers, | 
| our fathers and your fathers lived together as 
\friends and brothers; 


usually 


after we | 


|other places are Methodists and some Episco- 


It is} polnans but they are Munsees, let them live 


e they will, and‘all live as tie Christian 
people do, ‘and do not follow the heathen prac- 
tices of their fathers. 

*« ¢ Brothers, I do not live in heathen prac- 

tices, but believe in the one true God and in 
Jesus Christ. Me a poor Indian, me feel 
| very poor, but me feel religion in me, though 
very poor. Poor Indian ‘believe that God 
sent his son into this world, and that he died 
for all poor Indians, as well as white people ; 
and I believe He is now with God in heaven, 
and that he comes into our hearts by his Spi- 
rit, even poor Indians’, and will be there for- 
ever. Now we think what Christ say to his 
followers, I am going away to leave you, but 
| I will come again in Spirit into your hearts, 
that I may be with you forever, be where 
you will. And now me feel him renewedly 
Brothers, I speak 
but I feel 
| what I say in my heart, though Indiana very 
poor creature, and like little child in these 
things ; yet me feel the Spirit of Christ with 
me this morning, and feel glad to see you, 
and to hear the good advice you have given 
jus, and I feel my spiritual strength re- 
newed. ~ 

*¢ * Brothers, William Penn, 
and others of your old men, and our old men, 
the Munsees, lived in peace like brothers, and 
made the treaty under the Elm tree, and the 
| Quakers and the Munsees have always been 
| friends; and my heart is glad you still think 
about your poor Indian brethren, and come 
and see them; for it makes poor Indians’ 
[hearts glad when they see their Quaker 
brothers. Brothers, this is all I have to say 
now.’ 


| Ww ner 


in my heart at this time. 
| these things not from the tongue, 


your fathers, 


THE KANSAS. 


“This tribe numbers about 1600 souls. 
The country they claim as their own, is situ- 
ated on both sides of the Kansas river, com- 
mencing sixty miles west of its mouth, in lat. 
thirty-eight degrees north, being thirty miles 
wide. ‘The soil is fruitful, and well-watered, 
but sparingly timbered. It is well adapted 
to agriculture, and the climate is healthy. 

| The Kansas spend a part of their time in 
hunting, a part in idleness, and a part in 
planting and cultivating small crops at home. 
They are irregular in their manner of living, 
and although not inclined to eat unwholesome 

food, yet, from necessity, they eat such as 

jcauses sickness among them. They use 
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ardent spirits less than. many other tribes s, yet | {know before he died. ‘that his people and | break off from their old habits of dissipation 


they are degraded and improvident to some | 
extent by this poison : some few of them have | 


reformed; they are more ready to receive 
instruction than they were formerly ; but most 
of them are strongly inclined to hold on to 
their savage habits and superstitious worship. 
The main difficulties in teaching these In- 
dians, are their wandering habits, and their 
fondness for war with other tribes. 'T hey are 
at home only about four months in the year. 
They have a smith and a teacher of agricul- 


ture furnished them by treaty, who are to| 


continue with them five years, and then all 
their stipulations with the government will 
end. 

“« At the time of our visit, the greater part 
of the tribe were gone on their fall hunt, and, 
therefore, we had an opportunity of seeing but 
few of them. 

“ After we had completed our visit to the 
Delawares, Munsees, Stockbridges and Kick- 
apoos, and had seen some of the Kansas tribe, 
and collected such information as we deemed 
useful, we returned again to Friends’ School 
in the Shawnee nation, to prepare for our visit 
to the more southern tribes. The Indians 
understanding that we were about leaving this 


part of the country, numbers of them came to | 
make known their grievances, and others to 


take leave of us. ‘They represented to us that 


there was a prospect of the Wyandots, now) 


living in Ohio, coming to settle on a part of 
their land, and that a very few of the Shaw- 
nees were favourable to such a move, but that 
the most of them were decidedly opposed to 
it, and much troubled on account of it. We 


were not without serious apprebensions that | 


great difficulty might yet arise from this cir- 
cumstance, We rendered them such counsel 
as we believed might be proper for them to 
follow ; advising them against discords, jeal- 
ousies and divisions; all of which appeared to 
be kindly received. 
came to us and said, he wished to have a talk 
with us. 
had a good farm, and lived well, but by being 
removed to this country he had become poor; 
that he was now gaining a little, and he want- 
ed to live where he now did, and so did all his 
tribe want to remain where they now are. 
They did not want to be moved again ; but he 
feared they should be soon. He said he was 
now old and lame, and he could not go further; 
he wanted to die and be buried here, and not 
go away off and die on the prairie. 
him feel very bad to think of being moved 
again, for it seemed like being thrown over a 
bank awe ay off west of the prairie, where they 
would all die. He appeared much distressed 
on this account, and wished to know if we had 
heard the men at Washington talk about re- 


moving them again, remarking, that he had | 


heard “that they had been talking about it. 
He wanted we and our friends should help 
them in getting the title to their lands fixed, 
so that his people might always live where 
they now are. He thought the white man 
ought to be satisfied, that the Indian had been 
removed far enough, and not move him any 
farther. He said he was an old man, and 


An aged Shawnee chief 


It made | 


could live but a little while, and wanted to| 


children could never be removed again. All| 
this was spoken in a feeling and candid man- 
ner. 

“ After this, a chief of the Chilicothe band 
remarked, that the Indians showed mercy to 
the white men when they first came across 
|the great water, and were weak, and could 
but just get up the bank. The Indian was 
then like the trees, erect and strong; the 
| white man like the grass, easily bent, and 
| waving with the wind. The white man came | 
to the Indian four times with his hat under | 
his arm, and asked the Indian to have mercy 
on him, for he was poor and needy. White 
man say, when Indian is poor and needy, he 
would have mercy on him as long as grass 
grows and water runs. Indian ther n let him 
come on the land and live; he now wanted | 
white man to remember his promise, and have 
mercy on the Indian, for he was poor and 
needy ; ; and not remove him any further. 


in this section of the country, we took leave 
of our kind friends at the Shaweee school on | 
the tenth of Eleventh month, and proceeded | 
on our way about forty miles in a south-west 
|direction to the sub-agency of A. L. Davis, | 
in order to visit the “several tribes in that 
vicinity. We arrived there in the evening of 
the same day, and made known our business 
to the sub-age nt. He kindly entertained us, 
and offered to lend all the necessary aid in 
collecting the Indians, and also to furnish us 
with such information as he possessed respect- 
ing their state and condition. The day fol- 
| lowing there was an unusual fall of snow for 





of the Indians came to the council ; 


yet some 


of the principal men of nearly all these rem- | 


nants of tribes were present. The names of 
the several tribes are Weas, Peankshaws, 
Kaskaskias, Peorias, Ottewas and Chippewas, 
| numbering in all about five hundred and fifty. 


| ‘These Indians are making little improvement | 
He said when he lived in Ohio he | 


in agriculture or otherwise; yet most of 
‘them raise some corn and vegetables, and 
| keep some horses, cattle, hogs and fowls. 
They are but poorly prepared for carrying on | 
| farming, having no ploughs, wagons, or tools 
| of any ‘kind, which is cause of much discour- 
‘agement to them. With the exception of a 
| few instances, they have made but little ad- 
vancement in civilization. Some of them 
live in poor log-houses, and some in wigwams. 
They generally wear the blanket, and in most 
respects, dress like the wild Indians. They 
are much given to idleness, vice and dissipa- 
tion ; there is no school in any of these tribes. 


but none in any of the others. Like many 
other tribes, they are fast wasting away. 
Some of them are professors of Christianity, 
but much the larger part of them still adhere 
to their old traditions. 

“They complain of having made a bad 
| treaty with the general government, and are 
|solicitous of further assistance from that 
source; and say, that if their great father 
would send out some good white men to in- 
| struct and advise them, they would endeavour 
to improve from it. We encouraged them to 








6 Having completed our visit to the Indians | 


the season, in consequence of which but few | 


There is one missionary among the Peorias, | 


‘and indolence, and to become a sober and 
agricultural people ; holding out to them the 
advantages that would result from such a 
jchange. ‘They manifested much interest in 
| what: was said to the m, saying they believed 
jit all to be true, and hoped they might follow 
| our advice. They promised that the y would 
'tell their absent brothers what had been said 
| to them, and advise them to mind it. They 
|were pleased that we came so far to see 
| them, and parted with us in a friendly man- 
|ner.’ 


(To be continued.) 


Means of Maintaining the Uniform Tem- 
|perature of the Human Body.--The most 
trustworthy observations prove that in all cli- 
| mates, in the temperate zones, as well as at 
| the equator or the poles, the temperature of 
the body in man, and in what are commonly 
| called warm-blooded animals, is invariably the 
| same ; yet how different are the circumstances 
| under which they live? The animal body is a 
heated mass, which bears the same relation to 
| surrounding objects as any other heated mass. 

It receives heat when the surrounding objects 
)are hotter, it loses heat when they are colder 
|than itself, We know that the rapidity of 
jcooling increases with the difference between 

the temperature of the heated body, and that 
|of the surrounding medium; that is, the cold- 
er the surrounding medium, the shorter the 
‘time required for the cooling of the heated 
body. How unequal, then, must be the loss of 
heat in a man at Palermo, where the external 
temperature is nearly equal to that of the 
body, and in the polar regions, where the ex- 
ternal temperature is from 70° to 90° lower, 
Yet, notwithstanding this extremely unequal 
loss of heat, experience has shown that the 
blood of the inhabitant of the Arctic circle 
| has a temperature as high as that of the native 
of the south, who lives in so different a me- 
\dium. ‘This fact, when its true significance 
|is perceived, proves that the heat given off to 
the surrounding medium is restored within the 
body with great rapidity. This compensation 
takes place more rapidly in winter than in 
| summer, at the pole than at the equator. In 
|the animal body the food is the fuel; with a 
proper supply of oxygen, we obtain the heat 
| given out during its oxidation or combustion. 
{In winter, w hen we take exercise in a cold 
latmosphere, and when, consequently, the 
ae of inspired oxygen increases, the ne- 
| 
| 





cessity for food containing carbon and hydro- 
gen increases in the same ratio; and by grati- 
fying the appetite thus excited, we obtain the 
most efficient protection against the most 
piercing cold. A starving man is soon frozen 
to death; and every one knows that the ani- 
mals of prey in the Arctic regions far exceed 
in voracity those of the torrid zone. Our 
clothing is merely an equivalent for a certain 
amount of food. The more warmly we are 
clothed, the less urgent becomes the appetite 
for food, because the loss of heat by cooling, 

and consequently the amount of heat to be 
supplied by the food, is diminished. If we 
were to go naked, like certain savage tribes, 
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or if in hunting or fishing we were exposed to | 
the same degree of cold as the Samoyedes, we | 
should be able with ease to consume ten| 
pounds of flesh, and perhaps a dozen of tallow | 

candles into the bargain, daily, as warmly-clad | 


| public debts. The monarchs and their advi- | 
sers were often hard-pressed to provide for 
their expenditure ; and rough and severe were 
the expedients they resorted to, for the pur- 
pose of procuring money for necessary ob- 


travellers have related with astonishment of | |jects, as well as to gratify their inordinate 


these people. We should then, also, be able | 
to take the same quantity of brandy or train- 
oil, without bad effects, because the carbon 
and hydrogen of these substances would only 
suffice to keep up the equilibrium between the 
external temperature and that of our bodies, 
—Liebig’s Animal Chemistry. 


The cause of the Heavy Burdens of Great 
Britain, and of her National Debt ; com- 
prising a rapid survey of some of the great 
events, especially connected with the Fi- 
nances of British History, during the last | 
hundred and fifty years.— London, 1843, 


It is an admitted fact, that larger sums are 
paid annually by the people of Great Britain 
and [reland, as taxes and duties, than by any | 
other nation ia the world. The pressure and | 
distress occasioned by these demands, are, 
however, probably, not greater, on the whole, 
than are suffered by the inhabitants of many | 
other countries; but, on the contrary, less 


severe: because the wealth, intelligence, and | half a million sterling. 


moral condition of the British, and, conse- 
quently, their capabilities, are, generally 
speaking, superior to those of other nations. 

Far be it from the writer of these pages to 
excite discontent, where grateful feelings 
ought rather to prevail. Yet, while thankful 
for the blessings we partake, let us also con- 
sider the origin of the evils we suffer. With 
a view to warning for the future, it is, there- 
fore, proposed to investigate the main cause 
of our great pecuniary burdens, and of that 
everwhelming debt, which absorbs so large 
an annual expenditure, and presses so heavily 
on the resources and energies of the coun-| 
try. 

The national debt of the United Kingdom, 
according to the best authorities, appears to| 
have amounted, at the end of 1842, to about 
eight hundred and three millions of pounds 
sterling; and the sum annually required to 
pay the interest, the terminable annuities, and 
the management, to little less than twenty- 
nine and a half millions, being more than the 
whole expenses of the government besides. 
That the obligation to raise so vast an amount 
every year, operates, of necessity, as an op- 
pressive weight on the people at large, not- 
withstanding other advantageous circumstan- 
stances, requires no demonstration. We pro- 
ceed, therefore, to take a rapid historical 
survey of the causes which have led to the 
contraction of this debt, and to the burdens 
thus entailed on the present and on future 
generations. 


In the early periods of the history of 


Britain, as well as other nations, through the 
policy of the rulers, or rather through their 
ignorance of modern financial expedients, the 
public expenses were, with little exception, 
defrayed as they arose from year to year; 
without involving posterity, by the anticipa- 


| rowing on the national credit ; 









desires, and to be avenged on their enemies. 
Stull they were compelled to limit their ex- 
penses by the current means which could be 
raised by the people. These, in their turn, 
demanded concessions of more equal laws and 
greater liberty, as the price of their pecuni- 
ary sacrifices; hence such Contentions often | 
resulted, both in promoting peace for the 
time being, and in laying the foundation of 
greater freedom and equality for posterity. 
Charles If. (1660) was the first king of 
Great Britain, who adopted a system of bor- 
which he did, | 
by granting life annuities to such as advanced | 
him sums of money, for the indulgence of the 
habits of extravagance and profligacy that 
prevailed at his court. The debts thus in- 
(curred were mostly paid off or compro- 
mised ; the remainder were comparatively 
trifling, and these were little, if at all, in- 
creased by his successor. At the abdica-| 
tion of James II. (1688) the amount is stated | 
to have been £660,000, or rather more than 


It was under the “government of William 


}adopt hostile measures ; 





III. that the foundation was first laid of that 
permanent national debt, which has since | 
swollen to so alarming a magnitude. ‘To this| 
reign we owe, indeed, the legal recognition of | 
those great principles of religious liberty, | 
which have been productive of so many bless- | 
ings ; and at the same time a firm stand was | 
made against the introduction of Popish au- 


thority, which had threatened, under his pre- 
decessor, to become again dominant iu Eng- 


land. But unhappily King William was a} 


soldier ; passionately fond of war, well-skilled 
in its tactics, and deeply interested in the in- 
trigues and contests, which at that time in- 
volved many nations on the continent of Eu- 
rope. On condition that he should be supplied 
with the means of prosecuting his warlike 
schemes abroad, and thus securing the ac- 
knowledgment of his soverignty, he readily 
consented, not only to gratify the various de- 
sires of his Lords and Commons, but also to 
mortgage the revenues of the nation, regard- 
less of future consequences. 
the landed interest, he acceded to the imposi- 
tion of a considerable bounty on the exporta- 
tion of British corn; by means of which, and 


the late king, the price of bread was greatly 
enhanced, to the extreme distress of the la- 
bouring classes. The land-tax and various 
other duties were laid on for the first time, to 
supply his necessities ; and the amount annu- 
ally drawn from the pockets of the people was 
vastly augmented. 
the crown it was only about two millions. 
The first eight years of the reign of Wil- 


{ 


of the hostilities between his party and that of 


At his first accession to 


liam IIT. were spent in war; with the avowed 
objects of compelling his acknowledgment as 
king of Great Britain from other European 
states, and of humbling the power of the Bour- 
tion of future revenues, and the contraction of | bons. This war, which was in a great degree 


offensive, cost the nation twenty-one millions 
in loans, and ten millions in taxes; conse- 
quently, at the conclusion of the treaty of 
Ryswick, September 20, 1697, a national 
debt was found to have been incurred, amount- 
ing to twenty-one and a half millions. ‘The 
lives of at least eighty thousand British, and 
one hundred and fifty thousand subjects of 
other nations, were sacrificed in the contest ; 
though its objects would, in all probability, 
have | been obtained quite as fully, and far more 
advantageously, by the employ ment of less 
violent means. 

The crown devolved to Queen Anne in 
1701, during the peace of five years, which 
was maintained till May 4, 1702; and in this 
period, five millions of the debt were dis- 
charged, leaving the amount sixteen and a 
half millions. But this queen, like her pre- 
decessor, evinced too great a readiness to 
in which she was 
confirmed by the Duke of Marlborough, and 
other leading characters ; while, on the other 
hand, the French king, Louis the XIV. had 
long been accustomed to arms. The conse- 
quence was, that of the thirteen years and a 
half of this reign, the very large proportion 
of eleven years was occupied in war on the 
continent of Europe. The objects were still 
more aggressive than before, viz., to humble 
the Bourbons, and to deprive Philip of the 
crown of Spain: but they signally failed of 
success. ‘hus were incurred fruitless ex- 
| penses, exceeding thirty-seven and a half mil- 
lions in loans, and six and a half more in 
}taxes. At the establishment of peace, by the 
treaty of Utrecht, April 11, 1713, the nation. 
lal debt was ascertained to be more than 
| tripled, and to have reached fifty-four mil- 


lions. The loss of life in this destructive con- 
test was at least one hundred thousand men 


on the part of the British, and two hundred 
and fifty thousand on that of the Continental 
|powers. ‘The advantages derived by Eng- 
land were rather those of empty glory than 
of substantial value, and ill compensated for 
so lavish a waste of men and money. 

The introduction of the House of Hanover 
to the British throne affords a more pleasing 
retrospect ; the reign of George I., from 1714 
to 1727, being honourably distinguished by 
the prevalence | of peace. The death of Louis 
XIV. of France, and the moderate disposi- 


To conciliate| tions of Sir Robert W alpole and Cardinal 


Fleury, the English and French ministers, 
had much influence in subduing the spirit of 
national animosity. The rebellion in Scot- 
land, in 1715, excited by the young Pretend- 
er, in opposition to the reigning family, and 
the war declared by Spain in 1718, chiefly in 
the support of the same cause, were speedily 
terminated. ‘These were the only exceptions 
to the pacific character of the reign, and both 
of them appear to have been principally de- 
fensive on the part of the British monarch. 
The public debt, however, was diminished 
only to the small extent of two millions; this 
fair and ample opportunity for its material 
reduction being lost, through great extrava- 
gance and corruption. 

George II. succeeded to the crown in 1727, 
and for twelve years adhered toa system of 
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peace ; which was thus enjoyed for a total) 
period of twenty-six years, with scarcely any 
intermission. During the tranquil part of his | 
reign, five and a half ‘millions more were paid | 
off to the public creditors, reducing the na- 
tional debt to forty-six and a half millions. 
~The Spaniards, about this time, harassing 
the British West India colonies, an open rup- 
ture with Spain at length broke out in 1739, 
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warfare in the colonies, comprising the two 
general contests, and the time of the peace in 
Europe, which did not extend to the Indies, 


will be found to amount to twenty-four years. 


| 
(To be concluded.) 


GOD’S INSTRUMENTS. 


God in every age so brings forth and orders 


then they would harm none of his, vor hazard 
the shaking of their goverument; but what- 
ever is not of God, both within and without, 
must fall in the day of God’s power. Oh, 
happy is he who is now made willing to part 
) with that which God is determined to rend 
|from man, that his standing may be in that 
which cannot be shaken. There hath been a 
great earthquake in this nation, both of things 


the ill-effects of which were very dispropor- | his people, that they are still offensive to the | without and of things within; and there yet 


tionate to the occasion, It was speedily fol- 
lowed by a general continental war, on the 
question of the succession to the crown of| 
Austria; in which Great Britain, though a 
remote, and by no means a necessary party, 
became unhappily involved, through her con- 
nection with Hanover. The contest lasted | 
for nine years, and added thirty-one and a balf| 
millions to the British debt, while fifteen and 
a half millions more were raised by taxes. 
The total loss of life is said to have been two 
hundred and forty thousand men. But what 
was the result of all this fighting, destruction, | 
and expense? The grand, hard-earned reward | 
was, that all parties agreed to restore their 
conquests, and to resume, as nearly as possi- 
ble, the positions they had occupied before 
hostilities began; the king of Great Britain 
even sending hostages, as security for his 
faithful performance of the contract. 

The treaty of Aix-la-chapelle was concluded, 
April 30, 1748. Its conditions, however, | 
were hastily adopted and ill-defined, 
the war still continued to prevail in both the 
Indies, with but little abatement. In Europe 





it was suspended for about eight years, and | 
enabled the British government to liquidate | 


three millions of the public debt, reducing it} 
to seventy-five millions sterling. 
In 1756, this partial peace was broken by 


general hectilitics on tho contiuvut uf Europe ; } 


the chief cause being the disputes between the | 
different powers, about their colonies; but | 


especially between England and France, re-|of the power” 


present age. The Lord fits and calls them | 
forth to be witnesses against the evils of the | 
present age ; how can they but offend it? Can} 
darkness “ choose but hate the light, which | 
speaks against it? How can darkness in power 
and dominion, bear to be reproved by a} 
mean contemptible appearance of the light, in| 
mean and contemptible vessels? For God 
chooseth the * weak and foolish things of this | 
world, and things that are not, to bring to 
naught things that are.” Look into former 
ages ; how did God reprove the kings and 
princes of Israel? Net by the eminent priests 
and prophets, whom they expected to be 
taught by, but by herdsmen, by ploughmen, 
by prophets whom they despised. How did | 
he overcome the heathenish world ; yea, and | 
the Jewish corrupted state? Was it by wise 
learned men, (by the learned Scribes and 


remains somew hat to be shaken, that the 
glory of God may have room to appear. O 
“ kiss the Son lest he be angry ;” let all such 
laws and customs as are not “of him, fall before 
j}him ; and whatever is of him, let it bow unto 
him, that his wrath break not forth like a 
fire, which none can quench; for the Lord 
hath mighty things to bring to pass, and he 
hath a mighty arm of power to effect them by, 
and what shall be able to stand before him, 
that stands in his way '—E£xztract. 


Life in the “ Bush” in Western Australia. 
—On the banks of the Williams we here 
found the establishment of an out-settler, of 
which it would be difficult to convey an ade- 
quate idea: the house consisted of a few up- 
right poles, one end of each resting on the 





Pharisees among the Jews, or by the wise 
Grecians among the heathens,) or by fisher- 
men and publicans? And how shall the re- 


the anti-christian world be? Shall it be by 


thodox men among them, (as they speak, ) or 
shall it be by the learning of the Spirit, which 
‘such as these contemn ? “When God hath the 
rich treasure of the knowledge of his kingdom 


ito manifest in the world, he chooses earthen 
vessole, weak vyosscls, peor contemptible per- 


sons; he appears there (where the eye of 
man least looks for him) that * the excellency 
might appear to be of him 





lating to Nova Scotia; or, as it was sarcasti- 
cally said, “on account of a few acres of 
snow.” This is usually termed, from its 
duration, the seven years’ war: and notwith- 
standing the trivial nature of the object, it 
appears to have occasioned the several belli- | 
gerents the monstrous and shameful sacrifice | 
of six hundred and fifty thousand lives. ‘T'o| 


Great Britain alone, for “ such a worthy (or | habits, and despised gestures; yea, and in a 
Indeed it is so to| 


unworthy) cause,” it was destructive of about 
one hundred and fifty thousand men; besides | 
inflicting an expense of thirty-five millions in 
direct taxation ; and nearly doubling her debt, 
by i increasing it from sev enty- five to one heme! 
dred and forty-six and a half millions. Fred. 
eric [I., king of Prussia, was the active ally 
of England in this war: and if he merits the 
epithet of Great, it is rather due to him in a| 
bad sense, as the furious disturber of Eu- 
rope, than in any respect as the true bene- 
factor of his country, or the friend of man-| 
kind, 

George III. began his reign in 1760, during 
the continuance of this severe struggle ; and | 
soon found that England, as well as the rest | 


} 
} 


of Europe, was weary of war and taxes. This | 
general feeling led to the treaty of Paris, 


ithat men would fear before the Lord, and be 


wholly, and that the vessel might rob him of 
none of the glory of it. 

Now the Lord, in this day of the great ap- 
pearance of his Spirit to the spirits of his 
people, hath not only chosen mean instru- 
ments, but mean things also, foolish things, 
weak things, the keeping on of a hat, the use 
of ordinary language, the appearing in mean 


foolish way of preaching. 
that which hath not the savour of the virtue 


wisdom of man but stumble at it?’ Who would 
think that God should require such things, or | 
appear in such things! 

O living eternal Power, how is thy mighty 
presence and appearance veiled from all that 
look for it in any way of man’s observation, 
or judge it with the eye of man’s wisdom! 
Verily thou art a God that hast hid thyself 
from the earthly spirit in its utmost wisdom ;| 
yea, in its utmost search after the knowledge | 
of, and in the midst of, the highest profession 
of religion! Which of the wise, which of the | 
scribes in this age, can discern any of the 


paths, or so much as one of thy footsteps? O 


wise synods and councils of learned and or-| 


and power of the life in it; and how can the | 


ground, whilst the other met a transverse 
pole, to which they were tied: cross-poles 
then ran along these, and to complete the 


so that | covery out of the apostacy, and the reproof of} building, a sort of rude thatch was tied on it. 


It was open at both ends, and exposed to the 
loud wind, which, as the situation was high, I 
found a very unpleasant visiter during the 
night. Here we found a very large flock of 
sheep in fair condition, also a well-supplied 
stock-yard, and cattle in beautiful order ; up- 
wards of twenty kangaroo dogs completed the 
establishment, T hese settlers were, at the 
time I visited the Williams, four in number, 
consisting of one young man, two youths, and 
a little boy. Four soldiers were quartered 
about sixteen miles from them, and there was 
no other European within fifty miles of the 
spot. The distance they had to send for all 
stores and necessaries was one hundred and 
twenty miles, and this through a country un- 
traversed by roads, and w here they were ex- 
posed to the hostility of the natives in the 
event of any ill-feeling arising on their part. 
Nothing can give a more live sly notion of the 
difficulties and privations undergone by first 
settlers than the fact that, when 1 left this 
hut, they had no flour, tea, sugar, meat, or 
any provision whatever, except their live stock, 
and the milk of the cattle; their sole depen- 
dence for any other article of food being the 
Kangaroo dogs, and the only thing I was able 
to do, in order to better their situation, was to 
leave them some shot. All other circum- 
stances connected with their position were on 
the same scale. They had but one knife, an old 
clasp one ; there was but one small bed, for one 
person, the others sleeping on the ground every 
night, with little or no covering; they had no 
soap to wash themselves or their clothes, yet 


|they submitted cheerfully to all their priva- 


tions, considering them as necessary atten- 








February 10, 1763. ‘The whole period of 


sure to govern in that which is of God, and 


dants upon their situation.— Capt. Grey’s Ex- 
pedition of Discovery in Western Australia. 
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For *‘ The Friend.” 
THE GERMAN FRIENDS. 


The testimony of the Friends at German- | 
town against slavery, sent up to the Yearly 
Meeting of 1688, has, within the last few | 
days, been discovered. These Friends were 
Germans, and mostly from Cresheim, a town | 
not far from Worms, in the Palatinate. They | 
had suffered persecution in their own country, | 
and seem to have had a very correct appreci- 
ation of the rights of others. One of them, 
Francis Daniel Pastorius, informs us, that he 
(and most probably many of his old neigh- 
bours were with him) reached Philadelphia 
on the 20th of Sixth month, 1683, after a 
passage of eight weeks. He came in the ship 
America, Joseph Wasey commander, which 
did not make the voyage without encountering 
various storms. T hirty years after this, Pas- 
torius writes, “ the se »cond and twelfth of the 
Sixth month, our ship was covered with a 
multitude of huge surges, and, as it were, 
with mountains of terrible and astonishing 
waves.” [was as glad to land from the 
vessel every whit as Paul’s shipmates were 

land at Melita. Then Philadelphia con- 
sisted of three or four little cottages; all the 
residue being only woods, underwoods, timber 
and trees ; among which I several times have 
lost myself in travelling no farther than from 
the water side to the house, (now of our Friend 
William Hudson,) then allotted to a Dutch 
baker, whose name was Cornelius Bom.* 
What my thoughts were of such a renowned 
city, (I not long before having seen London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, &c.) is needless to rehearse 
unto you here. But what I think now of the 

same, I dare ingenuously say, viz., that God 
has made of a desert an enclosed gi arden, and 
the plantations about it, a fruitful field.” 

These German Friends settled near togeth- 
er, and in 1686 were joined by a number from 
different parts of Holland and Germany, and 
a meeting was soon established among them. 
It was attached to Dublin Monthly Meeting, 
which was then composed of Oxford, Poetqui- 
sing [Byberry], Dublin, and Germantown 
meetings. By minute of Dublin Monthly 
Meeting dated Twelfth month 23rd, 1685, it} 
was concluded to hold that meeting alternately 
at Richard Walln’s [Cheltenham], at J hn 
Hart’s [Byberry], and at Oxtord. 
continued until First month 31st, 1687, when | 
it was agreed that it should thenceforward be 
held at the house of Richard Worrell, Jr. in 
Lower Dublin, on the last Second-day in every 
month. 

Coming from a country where oppression 
on account of colour was unknown, and where 
buying, selling, and holding in bondage human 
beings, who had been legally convicted of no 
crime, was regarded as an act of cruelty and | 
injustice, to be looked for from the hands of | 
none but a Turk or barbarian, the members 
of this little community were shocked to see 
that negro slavery had taken root, and was 
increasing around them. It would appear 
from the testimony, that many of their reli- 
gious friends and acquaintances, were deter- 








* This house stood a little south-east of the corner 
of Third and Chestnut streets. 


Thus it 


|red from coming to this land, by the report 
they had received of this sad stain on the cha- | 
lracter of the new settlement. 

Impelled then by reproaches borne over 
the Atlantic, as well as by the testimony of | 
their own consciences as to what was right, 
the Friends at Germantown drew up this pa- | 
per. It is certainly a strong document; and | 
| whilst it bears evidence that the writers he ad | 
jan incompetent knowledge of the English lan- 


man, and with the spirit of the gospel. We 
publish it as it is in the original, 
not that our readers will find sufficient clear- 
ness ia the argument, notwithstanding some | 
confusion in the use of prepositions. 

The paper from which this is taken is the 
loriginal. Atthe foot of the address, John 
Hart, the clerk of the Monthly Meeting, has 
made his minute, and the paper having been 
then forwarded to the Quarterly Meeting, has 
received a few lines from Anthony Morris, 
the clerk of that body, to introduce it to the 
Yearly Meeting, to which it was then direct- 
ed. N. 


This is to the Monthly Meeting held at 
Richard Worrell’s. 





These are the reasons why we are against 
the traffic of men-body, as followeth. Is there 
any that would be done or handled at this 
manner? viz. to be sold or made a slave for 
all the time of his life? How fearful and faint- 
hearted are many on sea, when they see a 
strange vessel ,—being afraid it should be a 
Turk, and they should be taken, and sold for 
slaves into Turkey. Now what is this better 
done, than Turks do? Yea, rather ts it worse 


for them, which say they are Christians; for 
we hear that the most part of such neygers are 


brought hither against their will and consent, 
and ‘that many ‘of them are stolen. Now, 
though they are black, we cannot conceive 
there is more liberty to have them slaves, as 
| [than] it is to have other white ones. ‘There 


SS 


is a saying, that we shall do to all men like 


as we will be done ourselves ; making no dif- 


ference of what generation, descent or colour ii 
And those who steal or robb men, | 


they are. 
jand those who buy or purchase them, are 
they not all alike? Here is liberty of con- 
science, which is right and reasonable ; here | 
| ought to be likewise liberty of the body, ex-| 
cept of evil-doers, which is another case. But 
to bring men hither, or to rob and sell them 
against their will, we stand against. In Eu- 
rope there are many oppressed for conscience 
sake; and here there are those oppressed 
which are of a black colour. 


guage, it plainly demonstrates that they were | 
well acquainted with the inalienable rights of 


and doubt | 


And we who} 


‘there the cattle. And for that reason some 
have no mind or inclination to come hither. 
| And who shall maintain this your cause, or 
| ple ad for it! Truly we cannot do so, except 
you shall inform us better hereof, viz., that 
iC hristians have liberty to practise these things. 
Pray, what thing in the world can be doue 
worse towards us, than if men should rob or 
| steal us away, and sell us for slaves to strange 
countries; separating husbands from their 
wives and children. Being now this is not 
done in the manner we would be done at [by] 
therefore we contradict, and are against this 
itraflic of men-body. And we who profess 
that it is not lawful to steal, must, likewise, 
avoid to purchase such things as are stolen, 
but rather help to stop this robbing and 
stealing if possible. And such men ought to 
be delivered out of the hands of the robbers, 
and set free as in Europe.* Then is Pennsyl- 
vania to have a good report, instead it hath 
now a bad one for this sake in other countries. 
Especially whereas the Europeans are desi- 
rous to know in what manner the Quakers do 
rule in their province ;—and most of them do 
look upon us with an envious eye. But if 
this is done well, what shall we say is done 
evil? 

If once these slaves (which they say are so 
wicked and stubborn men) should join them- 
selves,—fight for their freedom,—and handel 
|their masters and mistresses as they did 
handel them before; wil! these masters and 
mistresses take the sword at hand and war 
against these poor slaves, like, we are able to 
believe, some will not refuse to do? or have 
these negers not as much right to fight for 
their freedom, as you have to keep them 
slaves ? 

Now consider well this thing, if it is good 
vr bad? And in case you find It to be good to 
handel these blacks at that manner, we desire 
and require you hereby lovingly, that you 
may inform us herein, which at this time never 
was done, viz., that Christians have such a 
liberty to do so. ‘To the end we shall 
[may] be satisfied in this point, and satisfy 
\likewise our good friends and acqui aintances 
in our native country, to whom it is a terror, 
or fearful thing, that men should be handelled 
so in Pennsylvania. 

This is from our meeting at Germantown, 
held y* 18 of the 2 month, 1688, to be de- 
livered to the Monthly Meeting at Richard 
W orrell’s. 





Garret henderich 
derick up de graeff 
Francis daniell Pastorius 
Abraham jr. Den graef. 

At our Monthly Meeting at Dublin, y* 30 


know that men must not commit adultery,— | —2 mo., 1688, we having inspected y* mat- 
some do commit adultery in others, separat- | ter, above mentioned, and considered of it, we 


| ing wives from their husbands and giving them | | find it so weighty that we think it not expe- 


| to “others ; : and some sell the children of these|dient for us to meddle with it here, but do 
poor creatures to other men. Ah! do consi-| rather commit it to y® consideration of y* 
der well this thing, you who do it, if you| Quarterly Meeting ; y® tenor of it being nearly 
would be done at this manner? and if it is| related to y® Truth. 

done according to Christianity? You sur-| On behalf of ye Monthly Meeting, 

pass Holland and Germany in this thing. Signed, P. Jo. Harr. 
This makes an ill report in all those countries 
of Europe, where they hear of [it], that the 
Quakers do here handel men as they handel 





* Alluding probably to the abolition of the old feudal 
system. 
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This, above mentioned, was read in our| was looseness, Jowness and earthliness that| deliverance, as I do, the sacrifice of praise 
Quarterly Meeting at Philadelphia, the 4 of} stumbled, and drew me off from them ; and that | i and thanksgiving for evermore.” 
y* 4th mo. ’88, and was from thence recom. | it was with desire of more spiritualness that]| John W hiting i in his memoirs gives a brief 
mended to the Yearly Meeting, and the above | came among this people, and my desire hath | sketch of Laurence Steel, i in which speaking 
said Derick, and the other two* mentioned | been therein largely answered, to the joy and | \of his appearances in the ministry, he says, 
therein, to present the same to y* above said | satisfaction of my soul. Further he continu- | “he grew and increased in his gift, till he had 
meeting, it being a thing of too great a eth to say, ‘If we gain this by his fall, to be | an eminent testimony, and was “well accepted. 
weight for this meeting to determine. provoked to more heavenliness and spiritual- | He came afterwards aul settled in Bristol, and 


Signed by order of y* meeting, 
Antuony Morris. 
* There were three others signed it. 
oe 
For ** The Friend.” 
LAURENCE STEEL. 
(Concluded from page 19.) 


When the report that Laurence had turned | 
Quaker spread among his former associates, | 
the pastor of the Independent congregation, to | 
which he had belonged, addressed a letter on| 
the subject to his mother. ‘This letter after- 
wards coming into the hands of Laurence, he 
thus reviews it. ‘ He hath confirmed that I | 
have before mentioned. His words are these, | 
‘ The great stumbling-block to him hath been, | 
our loose, low and earthly conversation.’ Is} i 
not looseness, lowness and earthliness, stumb- 
ling-blocks enough, especially in them that 
profess to be member rs of Christ Jesus, and 
look for salvation by him, and to be gathered | 
out of the world?) He may well call it great. 
Who can lay a greater stumbling- block in the | 
way of the upright, than to make so high a| 
profession, a cloak and covering for so much | 
sin and iniquity? Would it not be far better | 
and more honour to Christ to cease profe mien | 


of him, which doth but make them the greater 
prernbbiereBtoChs5 arreth they trave dcparte 


from their iniquity ? And is not this enough to 
acquit me for separating from such assemblies 
and congregations that are thus polluted. | 

Farther, “he saith, ‘ He is earnest to get up to| 
more spiritualness than he sees among us,’ 

And must I be represented in so many places | 
as a deluded, deceived person, and one that is 
fallen from the faith, and apostatized to error, | 
and a seducer of the hearts of the upright, and 
prayed and fasted for as such, and all for leav- 

ing such people as are loose, low and earthly, 

to get up to more spiritualness? Or can 1} 
look upon such as true friends to my soul, as| 
would hinder me from so good an exchange ? rT 


Further, he saith,‘ Which he apprehe *nds is | 


to be found among this people.’ Yea, I do} 
more than apprehend it; for [ have felt and| 


experienced for some years that spiritualness | 


to be amongst them, which keeps them that} 
valk in it from looseness, lowness and earth- | 


liness : so that I have no desire to return to 
them whose conversations are so loose, &c.,| 
Further, he saith, ‘I am! 


as he confesseth. 
persuaded, this is that which hath carried him| 
among them, more than any respect that he| 
hath to their odd opinions.’ Here he hath 
bound all with his persuasion, from that cer- 
tain knowledge he had of me for many years, 


alness and heavenly- ‘mindedness, and herein| they desire forever to dwell, and offer unto| her before the close. 


he hath spoken the ‘truth of me, viz., that it 


ness, and to savour less of this earth, we shall | kept school in the great meeting-house at the 
be gainers by his loss.’ Here he should have | Friers, and was very serv iceable in that city 
minded his former expression and persuasion, | and country adjacent. He had a meeting at 
and have considered, whether the Lord doth | my house at Naylsey, after I was a prisoner, 
suffer such to fall whose great stumbling is at |[1679,] and came once to Ivelchester with 


looseness, lowness and earthiness, and who | 


Samuel Jennings to visit us, after I was car- 


are earnest to get up to more spiritualness ? | ried thither” [1680. 


or are they not ‘fallen and lost, who, according 
to his confession, are still where they were 
many years ago? after all his preaching and 
praying, are not got up above their looseness, 


lowness and earthliness; whom he presseth, | 


and indeed it is high time for them all to 
manifest better fruits of their profiting, and to 
savour less of this earth ; and to get up to that 
| spiritualness and heavenliness where they will 
find me, and so in this spiritualness we shall 
be united again. 


been for want of coming to that grace, which 
is sufficient to teach all that learn of it, to 
deny all, mark all ungodliness, and all worldly 
lusts, which makes them stumbling. blocks in | 
the way of others, that so, through the deny- 
ing of these, they might come to ‘live soberly, | 
righteously and godly, not only hereafter, but | 
in this present evil world, and so not stumble, 
| but gain others by their conversation, without | 
which all verbal confessions and acknowledg- 


| ments are vain and fruitless, and leaves them | 


no better than they were before.” 


Of bis condition at the or when he wrote 
Tis buok, Laurence sa “Aud thus the 


Lord having raised me up, and spared me 
through much weakness and labour unto this 


day, to see the desire of my soul accomplished | 
in great measure, according to my faith when | six months. 
I first laid down my ministry ; I do still wait | mitied by the goaler, Isaac Dennis, on the 


| (in submission to the will of the Lord) for the 
| day, when that breathing seed of God, which 
|is yet left in the dead and lifeless professions, 
may become ripe for the harvest ; then shall 


But has not the cause of | 
this unprofitableness, or standing at a stay |’ 


| 


Laurence Steel was deeply affected with the 
sufferings of his Friends in Bristol, who, in 
1681, and for two years after, were subjected 


|to a persecution which, for violence, exceeded 


that raging in any other part of the kingdom. 
[he meetings were brutally disturbed, and 
many families were ruined as to their worldly 
substance, by the proceedings against them 
before professedly judicial tribunals. They 
were crowded into the prisons there, until 
there was no more room to receive them. 
rhere were fifty confined in a room, which 
was in so filthy a condition, that one of the 


aldermen said, if he had a dog which he loved 
}he would not put him in there. 


Four of the 
physicians signed a certificate, that from the 
closeness of their confinement, and want of 
air, there was a danger of infection. Lau- 
rence accompanied by his friend Charles 


| Jones, Jr., went up to London to see the king, 


in order to obtain, if possible, some mitiga- 
tion of the general suffering. They, with 
George W hite head, had an “interview with 
Charles II., but no immediate good effects 
resulted from it. 

In 1682 he was himself a prisoner, and again 
in 1683. ‘This last imprisonment, which com- 
menced towards the close of the year, was on 
the conventicle act, and he was confined for 
The shocking barbarities com- 





|innocent victims, whom a cruel and perse- 
cuting spirit had placed under his control, 
have been often repeated in print. The suf- 
|ferings they endured from confinement in 


there be no want of reapers, who shall put in| rooms, in which it was not possible for all to 


| the sickles, and gather them into the house 
which God hath provided to receive all that 
are low and poor in their own eyes, for want 
of power and strength to overcome that which 
letteth and hindereth their perfect redemp- 
tion; unto which house God hath called me, 
as a forerunner of thousands that are yet un- 
gathered ; unto which being come up, I can- 
not go back or down unto them, but can freely 
serve the lowest of them by living supplica- 
tions to the Great Shepherd of the sheep, for 
the bringing them into that fold, where he 
makes his flocks that were wearied, and driven 
from mountain to hill, to rest at noon on the 
bosom of their Beloved; whose tents they 


}need no longer inquire after, or go to the 


watchmen of the night for direction ; but by 


\the Light of the Lord are they brought up to 
in which he ‘knew my bent was after spiritu-| Bethel, the house of the God of Jacob, where 


| the God of their redemption, victories and 


sit, without being on one another,—in one 
instance, there being more than enough to 
cover the whole floor double,—from the beat- 
ings they received on their heads with staves, 
and an iron candlestick, are sickening to read 
of. Neither men, women, nor children were 
spared. But even there, in the midst of all 
their trials and afflictions, joy and happiness 
from above was apportioned to the innocent 
sufferers. Some amongst those confined, 
through the wasting effects of that they en- 
dured, found their bodily powers decay, and 
through the cruelty of their enemies, obtained 
a quicker passage to their everlasting home— 

that rest, prepared for the people of God, 
where the wicked cease from troubling. One 
of these was named Margaret Heal. Laurence 
Steel and P. Moon understanding that she 
was near her departure, desire much to visit 
But the jailer in the 
perversity of his wickedness would not admit 
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them to her room. Some time before this,, more may be necessary than to give the 
John Whiting obtained access to the prison-| names of some of the writers ; among whom 
ers, and thus describes his visit: “ 'Taking| are Israel and James Pemberton, Catherine 
notice to them, how full they were, Margaret | |Peyton, Dr. Fothergill, Lydia Lancaster, 
Heal sitting by ina chair, answered me, ‘ “Aye, | Mary Piesley, Samuel Emlen and Anthony 
we are full freight, ready to sail the first fair} Benezet. Beside the free use which is made 


wind.’ As she, and some others did, into the lof this correspondence, the letters of the! 
ocean of eternity, not long after; finishing her | subject of the memoirs himself, are rich in| 


testimony for God, and his Truth, the 28th of|instruction. Commencing with his con- 
the Eleventh month, [ 168: 2]; being faithful | vincement, and extending to near the time of 
unto death, and now enjoys the crown of life. | | his death, apart from their intrinsic merit, 
Four more, two men, and two women, died |they are interesting and valuable, as gradually 
prisoners, being suffocated for want of air and |unfolding the writer’s growth in the Truth, 
room, with other conveniences.” 
Laurence was released from his six months|rose higher and higher in heavenly life, wis- 
confinement, with a constitution, which had!dom and power, so a proportionate increase | 
not originally been strong, very much weak-/seemed to be witnessed in self-abasement, hu- 
ened and impaired, The powers of nature! mility, and lowliness of mind. 
were too nearly exhausted, even for fresh air| teing thus strengthened to maintain the! 
and liberty to recruit. He was not able to| watch against the spirit that puffeth up, the 
meet with his Friends in public worship, but} charity that edifyeth became more and more | 
grew gradually weaker and weaker, until the|the clothing of his spirit, and his crown of 


10th of the Eighth month, 1684, when he | rejoicing in : the end; so that we have not, in| 


died ; in the language of J. Whiting, “ laying | 


his case, to mourn over the fatal miscarriage | 
down his head in peace with the Lord. ” « He 


which, from want of such watchfulness, some- 


was a man of a grave and solid serious de-| times overtakes the possessor of extraordinary | 


portment ; of a sweet even temper and dispo-| gifts and powers, natural and divine. 
sition ; of a sedate retired life; and very ex-| Indeed his latter days seem a fitting con- 


emplary in his conversation; a preacher of/clusion to a life so dedicated to his bountiful | 
righteousness in that great city, in which he| Master’s service. Among his closing labours 


walked as a stranger and a pilgrim on earth ;/is a dying testimony to his brother Doctor 
but hath finished his course, and kept the| Fothergill, and his sister ; a remarkable com- 
faith, and received the crown of life; and| munication i in prophetic vision, to Friends of 
hath left a good savour behind him ; of w hose | his own meeting, and a message to the Yearly 
sincerity and integrity to God, and His Truth, | Meeting, which i is given below. These clearly 
I could write much, but his innocent life and evince that neither “ life nor death” was able 
testimony, is the best memorial of him, and|to separate him from the love of Christ; be- 
his memory is blessed.” ing freely given up, with his failing powers, to 
eli testify the gospel of that grace which had 


For “ The Friend.” vivited him in carlivr yoars, had been the 


strength of middle age, and by which he was} 
Memoirs of the life and Gospel Labours | enabled to fulfil his ministry, and finish his| 
Samuel Fothergill, with selections from| 


course with joy. 
his correspondence. Ales an acoownt of the| «Tn a solemn and affecting interview with 
life and travels of his father, John F ‘other- isome of his relations, who were about to set 
gill; and notices of some of his descendants. out to attend the Yearly Meeting in Lenden| 
By Grore 1E CROSFIELD. Liverpool: Print- ks adie Ges ta he following expres. 
ed and published by D. Marples. London : 


) rilpi 843. ‘ ry 
Charles Gilpin, 1543 ing, by Jonah Thompson :— 


In the last volume of “ The Friend,” a cor-| ‘‘ Our health is no more at our command, 
respondent has furnished some extracts from | than length of days; mine seems drawing 
these memoirs, which are of so interesting a| \fast towards a conclusion, I think; but T am 
character as to induce a desire that the read-| \content with every allotment of Providence, 
ers of “ The Friend” might be made more| for they are all in wisdom,—unerring wisdom. 
intimately acquainted with their contents. It} There is that; which as an arm underneath, 
is not, however, with any expectation of fully | bears up and supports ; and though the rolling, 


from stature to stature ; for as his ministry | 


sions, which were read in the Yearly Meet- | 


| I shall remember them, and some of them will 


remember me. ‘The Lord knows best what is 
best for us ;—I am content, and resigned to 
his will, I feel the foretaste of the joy that 
is to come; and who would wish to change 
such a state of mind! I should be glad if an 
easy channel could be found to inform the 
Yearly Meeting, that as I have lived, so I 
shall close, with the most unshaken assurance 
that we have not followed cunningly devised 
fables, but the pure, living, eternal substance. 
| Let the aged be strong; let the middle-aged 
be animated, and the youth encouraged ; for 
the Lord is still in Zion; the Lord will bless 
| Zion! 

| “If I be now removed out of the Church 
| militant, where I have endeavoured, in some 
jmeasure, to fill up my duty, 1 have an evi- 
dence that | shall gain an admittance into his 
}glorious church triumphant, far above the 
heavens. My dear love is to all them that 
love the Lord Jesus.” 


The following extract is from a letter of 
| Doctor Fothergill; it is a comprehensive tes- 
timony to the use of “great plainness of 
speech.” 

“ London, Twelfth mo. 21st, 1738. 


“T had an entire satisfaction in reading 
thine, though I don’t overlook a passage in 
this, as well as some others of thine, which 
insinuates that I expect rhetorical flourishes, 
land brilliant expressions, but it is not so: I 
love sincerity in the plainest dress ; I dislike 
affectation of any kind, when I see it, whether 
‘in myself or others; and when, in writing to 
}one another or speaking, we join words to- 
| gether with an intention of concealing our real 
sentiments, or to give an idea of ourselves 

which wo are avt, wo forsuke the plain lan- 
| guage indeed ; if this happens to have been 
ithe case in those which I have written, I 
|acknowledge myself guilty of using a manner 
of speech which the Spirit of Truth has de- 
clared against, and for the future will attempt 
to forsake and amend.” 

The hints which may be gleaned from the 
following account of a visit of John Fother- 
gill to America, about one hundred years ago, 
have probably lost nothing of their value from 
their age. 

With this extract, I propose to conclude for 
the present, and may offer one or two more 
| in another number. 

“In this year, (1740,) John Fothergill, 
|though under much bodily weakness, attended 





gratifying this wish, which perhaps nothing | tempestuous billows surround, yet my head is| the Yearly Meeting in London, wherein, at 
short of its republication here could satisfy, | kept above them, and my feet are firmly | the desire of his brethren, he gave a concise 
that I am induced to offer further extracts,| established. Oh! seek it,—press after it — | but instructive account of his late visit to 
few, and brief, from the volume before me. lay fast hold of it! ‘Though painful my nights, America, the state of Friends, the increase of 
And as the work itself is probably accessible |and wearisome my days, yet Lam preserved ithe Society in some places, and its declining 
to but a few, some short remarks may not be/in patience and resignation. Death has no| state in others, with the causes which had 
unacceptable upon its general character. terrors, nor will the grave have any victory !| most obviously contributed to produce this. 

As the title may imply, it opens with a|My soul triumphs over death, hell, and the | He observed, that as the elders of the people 
sketch of the life of Samuel’s father, John|grave. Husbands and wives, parents and|were preserved in freshness and zeal, under 
Fothergill, which is succeeded by similar|children, health and riches, must all go!—/ja diligent care for the growth of spiritual re- 
sketches of his descendants. The bulk of the| Disappointment is another name for them! ligion, truth increased, good order was pre- 
volume, however, consists chiefly of letters,| I should have been thankful, had I been | | serve -d, the discipline kept up, and the youth, 
occasionally interspersed with brief and lively | able, to have got to the ensuing Yearly Meet- | in many places, tender and hopeful. On the 
notices of the writers. T'o enable the re: ider| ing in London, which you are now going to| contrary, where those who were of the first 
to form an opinion of the interest that may be jattend, where I have been so often refreshed | rank, both in respect to age and situation in 
expected from this source, perhaps nothing | with my brethren ; but it is otherwise allotted. lie, declined in their religious care; where 
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the spirit of this world suppressed the tender | cade, not less than three hundred and ten feet WANTED, 
desires after riches of a durable nature ; there,|in height. A person who attempts to stand 
weakness, disorder, and unfaithfulness were | for a moment at the bottom, and within the 
too obvious, and a daily decay of real piety, as| influence of the spray, is immediately com- 


well as of numbers, prevailed, to the grief of} pelled to abandon his position; his eyes being | 


A situation as clerk, for a boy from the 
country, who has had some experience in a 
store with his father, and is near fifteen years 





the honest-hearted, and the loss of those who | 
unhappily suffered this corrupting spirit to 
take place. He pointed out, in a clear man- 
ner, some parts where these effects = 


and the deep sorrow which attended him 
when amongst those whose conduct occasion- 
ed these consequences.” 


Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Remarkable Longevity.—There are be- 
longing to, and attending the meeting of the 
Society of Friends in Lynn, Mass., fifty indi- 
viduals, whose ages average over seventy 
years. All these, except four, are members 
of the Soc iety, and most of them constant 
attenders of meetings. Yet the Society of | 
Friends is one of the smallest religious Soci- | 
eties, if not the smallest Society in Lynn. 

W. B. O. 


MORNING. 
BY JOHN C. PRINCE. 


*Tis morn, but yet the full and cloudless moon 
Pours from her starry urn a chastened light: 
*Tis but a little space beyond the noon — 
The still, delicious noon of Summer's night: 
Forth from my home I take an early flight, 
Down the lone vale pursue my devious way; 
Bound o’er the meadows with a keen delight, 
Brush from the forest leaves the dewy spray, 
And scale the toilsome steep to watch the kindling 
day. 


The lark is up, disdainful of the earth, 


Exulting in bis airy realm on high 
Flis song, profuse in melody and mirth, 


Makes vocal all the region of the sky ; 
The startled moor.cock, with a sudden cry, 

Springs from beneath my feet; and as I pass, 
The sheep regard me with an carnest eye, 

Ceasing to nibble at the scanty grass, 
And scour the barren waste in one tumultuous mass. 


But lo, the stars are waning, and the dawn 
Blushes and burns athwart the east—behold, 
The early sun behind the upland lawn, 
Looks o’er the summit with a front of gold, 
Back fiom his beaming brow the mists are rolled, 
And as he climbs the erystal tower of morn, 
Rocks, woods, and gleus, their shadowy depths unfold ; 
The trembling dews grow brighter on the thorn, 
And Nature smiles as fresh as if but newly born. 
God of the boundless Universe! T come 
To hold communion with myself and Thee ! 
And though excess of beauty makes me dumb, 
My thoughts are eloquent with all I see ; 
My toot is on the mountains-—I am free, 
And buoyant as the winds that round me blow! 
My dreams are sunny as yon pleasant lea, 
And tranquil as the pool that sleeps below : 
While, circling round my heart, a poet’s raptures glow. 
* . * * * 


A River of Vinegar.—At a short distance | 
from Popayan, in South America, is to be} 
seen a stream, called by the inhabitants in its| 
vicinity, Rio Vinegre. 
fount among ridges of elevated mountains, and 
after making what is supp: sed a circuitous 


and subterranean passage of many miles, it re- | 


appears at a considerably reduced elevation, 
and forms a magnificent and picturesque cas- 


icontents of a small pamphlet, 
| London in the course of the past year, on the 
|cause of the National Debt, which, while inci- | 
| dentally exhibiting a vigorous outline of an 


The stream has its} 


too much affected by the acetose qualities of 
its waters.— Late paper. 
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Through the kindness of a friend, we have 
been enabled to place before our readers the | 
published in| 


interesting pe rigd “of British history, plac es ip 
a strong light the horrors and the cost of war. | 
\A debt “of eight hundred and three millions— | 


in dollars about four thousand millions !—in- | 





terest thereon twenty-nine and a half millions | 
—in dollars equal to about one hundred and| 
forty-five millions! Well may the author of | 
the pamphlet thus emphatic ally comment upon 
the astounding facts exhibited—“ What has | 
been the cause of the pecuniary burdens which 
oppress Great Britain? The answer must be 
given in this one word—War! Expensive, 
sanguinary, impolitic, foolish war!” 


| 
j 
| 
} 
| 
} 


The Tract Association of Friends have for | 
sale at their Depository, No. 50 North Fourth 
Street, up stairs, a number of sets of Tracts, 


half bound, in two volumes, at the low price of 


|twenty cents per volume. It is rare that! 
isuch a variety of valuable reading matter can 





bro prechaced at cc choap a rate. | 
NOTICE, 


Any Friend wishing to engage in a small 
Boarding and Day-school, for either girls or 
boys, can obtain the premises , formerly occu- 
| pied by Amy Eastlack, on veasenuble terms. 
| ‘The house, which is built of bric k, is commo- | 
dious, and conveniently planned for the pur- 


i 


| pose, having nine comfortable and airy lodg- 
|ing rooms, two parlours with folding doors, 


large entry, with an open stair-case in i, a 
school-room, the size of the two parlours, with 
two out-doors, and four large windows, two 


| private stair-cases, one in the school-room, 


and one in the dining-room, which is a two- 


a well of ex- 
The lot, which 
is about three-quarters of an acre in size, is 
nicely divided into school and family yards, a 
vegetable lot, ground for stables, wood-house, 
&c., all well fenced, and having convenient 
avenues to each. The premises, above alluded 
'to, are nearly new, and in good order, and | 
very ane situated on the main street in 
the village of Haddonfield, six miles from 
Camden, New Jersey. Application may be| 
made to the subscriber, residing in Haddon- 


field, N. J. 
Amy EastLack. 


of age. 
Friend. 


| plication ; 


| station early in lite. 
| been permitted to assail the Socicty, she was preserved 
| firm in faith in the atonement, mediation, and interces- 


Apply at the office of « The 


Marrirp, in New York, on Fourth-day, Twelfth mo, 
13th, at Friends’ Meeting-house, on Orchard strect, 


Samvuet H. Coron, of Worcester, Massachusetts, to 


= | Axn Kino, daughter of the late John King, of New 
York. 








Diep, at his residence, near Rahway, New Jersey, 


on Sixth-day, the first of last month, Ropert H. Bowne, 


formerly ot the city of New York, aged sixty-seven 


years. 





, of consumption, after a long and protracted 
illness, at her residence in Clinton county, Ohio, Su- 
SANNAH, Wile of Josiah M*‘Millan, on the 15th of the 
‘Twelfth mo., 1845, in her forty-third year; a member 


| and overseer of Centre Month ly and Chegter Particular 


Meeting. She was a diligent attender of our religious 


| meetings when health permitted; was an affectionate 


wife, and a tender and loving mother. ‘The last week 
of her life she suffered very much from a difficulty of 
breathing, and having to set up on account of her 
cough. Some coming in to see her, on being asked how 
she was, she said, “ Very poorly;” and desired them to 
pray for her, that she might bear her afflictions with pa- 


|} tience. She afterwards said, “I have given up all in 


this world, | have done my work ; I have not left it to 
this late period.” She freque ntly appeared to be in sup- 
und at one time said, “Sweet Jesus, please 
come.” In answer to her husband's remark, that it 
would be very agreeable could they live together a lit- 
tle longer, she said, “ Yes; but the Lord’s tume was the 
best time, and she saw nothing in her way.” ‘The 
night before she died, she told all to set down and be 
still. She frequently desired an easy and speedy pas- 
sage, which was mercifully granted her, she departing 
as it were into a sweet sleep. 


—, on Sixth-day, the 22d of Twelfth mo., at the 
house of her son-in-law, Nathan Evans, of Willistown, 
Chester county, Ann Maute, relict of Benjamin Maule, 
lute of Radnor, in the eighty-sixth year ot her age. She 
wus an exemplary clder, having been placed in that 
Throvgh all the trials that have 


sion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Meekness 
and quietness were the covering of her spirit, though for 
many years deprived of her sight. She maintained her 
, | Patience to the end, which was peace. 


And on Third-day, the 26th of the Twelfth mo., after 
a short but severe illness, her daughter, Zittan, wife of 
Nathan Evans, in the fifty-eighth year of her age; a 
valuable member of Goshen Monthly and Willistown 
Particular Meeting. Her end, like that of her aged 


| mother, was calin and peaceful. She was firmly attach- 
|storied frame building, fifteen feet square, | 
| with a small kitchen attached ; 
| cellent water near the door. 


ed to the principles and testimonies of the Society, 
which she supported through many trials, Her bereav- 
ed family have the consolation to believe, that she has 


| entered into rest. 





, on the 25th of Twelfth mo., 1843, at his resi- 
dence, near Mooresville, Morgan county, Indiana, in the 
forty- ninth year of his age, with inflammatory fever, 
James Haney, a minister and member of White Lick 
Monthly and Particular Meetings of Friends. ‘This 
dear Friend continued to the end, firm in the faith of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and laboured 
much for the support of that faith, and the ancient or- 
der and testimonies of the Society of Friends. 
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